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REMINISCENCES OF THE CIVIL WAR BY A 
CONFEDERATE STAFF OFFICER* 

(FOURTH PAPER) 

The Army of Tennessee 

Some days were necessary for the preparations for my journey 
to Tennessee. Besides my own affairs, selling my horses and 
buying my outfit, I had commissions from all the members of 
the staff for all manner of things, and shopping was tedious and 
laborious. I finally started, overburdened with a mass of 
luggage, packages of boots, saddles, bridles, and clothing, and 
reached Murfreesboro the latter part of December, 1862. 

Our brigade of cavalry was on the right flank of General 
Bragg's army, doing picket duty. We had no tents and 
usually slept in the open, though the weather was cold and 
rainy. As I had not been on field duty now for a year, sleeping 
on the damp ground brought on an attack of rheumatic fever, 
and I was sent to the rear by the surgeon the night before the 
battle of Murfreesboro. My servant Dick got an old tent, and 
in this I lay down that night, burning with fever and aching all 
over. In the morning the battle began, and ill as I was, I could 
not lie still. So I ordered my horse and rode to the front. I was 
in the worst place in the world, in the rear of a line of infantry, 
under a heavy fire from the enemy's batteries. The infantry 
was under the shelter of the rising ground, I was in the open 
behind them, and the shells were skipping gaily over the ground 
and bursting uncomfortably near. 

I spent the day roaming about in search of my command, 
but it had moved during the night, and no one could give me 
any information concerning its whereabouts. When night came 
on, I went back to my old tent and lay down, sick and wretched. 
During the night the General and staff came into camp, and 
then I learned that a retreat had been ordered. It seemed to 
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me that I was more than ever a Jonah, all my campaigns hav- 
ing ended in a retreat, and now in addition I was ill and had 
to make the retreat on horseback, as we had no ambulances. 
All that night I crept along the muddy road in the rain, on 
horseback. I was delirious at times, and if Dick had not stuck 
to me I should have been left to die on the roadside. The 
battle was said to have been a draw, but I am sure that if we 
had not retreated Rosecrans would have done so. In fact, I 
have been told by Nashville people that he had retreated as far 
as that city, and only returned to the battle-ground after he had 
learned of Bragg's retreat. Of course I know nothing but this : 
that we retreated in the slowest fashion, and were not followed 
or molested in any way. 

Our command was now ordered into winter quarters at Knox- 
ville, but we remained there only a short time. From there we 
went to Rogersville on account of forage, but even there our 
stay was short. In the latter part of January, 1863, we were 
ordered on picket duty along the Cumberland River, and took 
up our line of march over the Cumberland Mountains to a point 
about a hundred and twenty miles from Knoxville. We spent 
the winter moving from place to place as the enemy threatened. 
I know I crossed the Cumberland Mountains four times, 
marching a hundred miles each time. 

In the spring we made a raid into Kentucky after cattle and 
brought out about nine hundred head safely, although the 
enemy pressed us on our retreat, and we were several times in 
line of battle, awaiting their attack. But they did not attack, 
contenting themselves with shelling us at long range. When we 
got back into Tennessee, we took up our positions on the Cum- 
berland River and with five regiments of cavalry and two batteries 
of artillery attempted to guard all the passes in the mountains 
and fords of the river for a stretch of a hundred and twenty 
miles. Of course the line was too long for such a force, and 
General Saunders made a raid in our rear, striking at Wartburg 
our base of supplies in the mountains, about half way — fifty 
miles — from Knoxville. We got news of the raid one night 
about eleven o'clock and started at once on a forced march to 
Wartburg, forty-six miles in our rear, and reached there at 
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sunrise, but too late, for Saunders rode out of town as we rode 
in. We made the march in seven hours, the fastest I have read 
of, but we had only a handful of men when we entered the town, 
the rest were stretched out for fifty miles in our rear in every 
sort of disabled condition of horses and men. I started on that 
ride with a fine mare I had gotten in Kentucky, and she kept 
her place at the head of the command all the way, but that was 
her last march ; she was hopelessly crippled and could only do 
duty about camp after that. 

Saunders got nothing at Wartburg, for the reason that there 
was nothing there. He paroled half a dozen men and destroyed 
a few stores. We were almost in touch with him all the way to 
Knoxville, and from there to Cumberland Gap, a fortified post 
on the Cumberland Mountains, through which he made his 
retreat into Kentucky. We could not attack, for his rear guard 
was twice as strong as any force we could bring to bear, and his 
positions were always defended by artillery. We picked up a 
few stragglers and one abandoned gun, the carriage having 
broken down. When we came upon his rear guard, we seldom 
had more than a dozen men up with us, and our artillery was 
about fifty miles in the rear. Once when we entered a house 
we found a very good and abundant supper on the table, pre- 
pared for our enemies, who had hurried away on our approach. 
We sat down and attacked the supper at once, the girls who 
waited on us not discovering us as rebels until one of our men 
asked for buttermilk. The mother of the girls cried out at once, 
"These men are Rebels; no Union soldier ever asks for butter- 
milk." This family was only a sample of what we found in 
East Tennessee. There were exceptions, of course, but we 
rarely could get anyone to give us information about the enemy, 
whereas they were always ready to give the enemy any infor- 
mation of us within their knowledge. 

The summer was now very far advanced, and the battle of 
Chickamauga was brewing. Some time was necessary to recruit 
our broken-down horses. They were stretched out along the 
road, after a forced march from Kentucky to Knoxville and 
thence to Cumberland Gap, a distance of two hundred miles, 
and we had to get them together and mend them up. In a 
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month we were in fair condition and were ordered to Chatta- 
nooga. We crossed the river and took up our position on Mis- 
sionary Ridge, overlooking the town and the beautiful valley of 
the Tennessee River. There was no enemy in sight, and we found 
that Rosecrans was expected shortly and would attack General 
Bragg. When Rosecrans entered Chattanooga we were ordered 
to withdraw from Missionary Ridge, thus leaving the way open for 
him to cross the river. Of course this was a silent invitation on 
the part of General Bragg to battle, and the invitation was 
accepted. When Rosecrans began to cross the river, we fell 
back to Dalton, in northern Georgia, about thirty miles south 
of Chattanooga, where we joined General Bragg. 

Of course none of us understood the meaning of these 
manoeuvres. We fully expected General Bragg to retreat 
toward the Gulf of Mexico, and General Pegram, who was tired 
of his position in the West, asked to be relieved with orders to 
report at Richmond. The truth was, General Pegram had never 
been acceptable to Western troops. They naturally wished to 
be commanded by Western officers. Moreover, even after 
General Pegram was given a division of cavalry, the colonels of 
his brigade each aspired to be division commanders. Pegram's 
position, therefore, as a Virginian with a staff all Virginians, was 
uncomfortable. When the order came relieving him, all the 
officers expressed regret. This, however, had no effect on 
Pegram, but when General Bragg sent for him and told him that 
if he would retain command for a few days he would see a battle, 
he gladly consented, and thus the orders were not published 
until after the Battle of Chickamauga in September, 1863. The 
battle-field was about half way between Dalton and Chattanooga, 
or fifteen miles from each place. 

Pegram now commanded a division of cavalry with several 

batteries of artillery, and in the absence of Captain , 

adjutant-general, I was appointed acting adjutant-general, and 
served in that capacity until we were relieved. All the reports 
of brigade commanders were made to me as adjutant-general of 
division during the Battle of Chickamauga. Immediately after 
we joined the army, Bragg advanced to Chickamauga half way 
between Dalton and Chattanooga and gave battle. 
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I will not attempt a description of the battle. I saw a great 
deal of it, but not enough to understand it. In fact, I do not 
see how any officer can undertake to describe a battle, especially 
in a wooded country, and this battle was in the woods, as far as I 
saw it The disposition of the troops and the plan of battle are 
known only to the commander, and he has the only maps of the 
country. The subordinate officers know only what occurs in 
their immediate vicinity. Of course the student with the maps 
and reports of all the officers before him can in a way describe 
a battle, but the subordinate officer knows only what comes 
within range of his own experiences, and these are very limited 
in a wooded country, especially if the officer is attending to his 
own particular business. 

At Murfreesboro I thought we were victorious, when General 
Bragg decided we were worsted, and at Chickamauga, where I 
thought we had been beaten, we had gained a signal victory. I 
saw only a portion of each battle and grounded my opinion on 
what I saw. Certainly all the troops with whom I acted were 
beaten, beginning at four o'clock in the morning down to sunset ; 
I had been with the cavalry half the day, and we had been 
beaten in two encounters with infantry strongly posted behind 
stout timber defences. 

About the middle of the day I was sent back to General 
Bragg to bring up infantry to dislodge the infantry which had 
beaten us back from their strong position in the woods. I 
brought up first General Wilson with his Alabama troops, and 
afterward General Walker's command of Georgia troops, and 
put them in position. They both attacked and came out 
with but small remnants of their commands. In carrying or- 
ders for General Bragg I had passed by a knoll on which 
was posted a battery of artillery. All the guns were silent 
except one, and that one was being worked by a lieutenant. 
The ground was covered with the dead men of the battery, 
lying under and around the guns, and the lieutenant alone 
in his shirt sleeves, and without a hat, his head bound up 
with a bloody bandage and the blood streaming down his 
face and over his clothing, was loading and firing the gun 
into the woods in front, where were posted the enemy's in- 
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fantry which had defeated all our efforts to dislodge them dur- 
ing all that day. 

After sunset I heard cheering in the direction of these dis- 
asters and rode alone into the woods to see what it meant. I 
rode on, seeing no troops but the dead and wounded, until I 
came to the position occupied all day by the enemy. They had 
cut down trees as a defence, and now these trees were literally 
filled with their dead, no living being was visible. I followed 
the cheering for some distance until darkness set in. Who dis- 
lodged these troops of the enemy and turned the repeated 
disasters of the day into a victory, I do not know. 

Why Bragg did not follow up his advantage and crush Rose- 
crans before he could cross the Tennessee River is a mystery to 
me. I followed him with the cavalry to Missionary Ridge, and 
looked down from that high position on his army and saw it 
cross the river. Our cavalry could do nothing, as all the strong 
positions along the line of retreat were occupied by large 
bodies of infantry, supported by batteries of artillery. But 
several days were consumed in his retreat, and if strong bodies 
of infantry had been thrown against their flanks, all these strong 
positions could have been turned and Rosecrans' orderly retreat 
could have been turned into a rout and disaster. 

I was in sight of the retreating army every day and all day, 
and saw all the weak points and the strong points, also the 
line of retreat, and am sure Rosecrans' army would have been 
captured or destroyed if Longstreet had made a flank attack the 
morning after the battle, and Bragg had pressed closely on 
Rosecrans' rear. If the cavalry could occupy Missionary Ridge, 
Longstreet certainly could have done the same, and his heavy 
guns could have reached the retreating troops. On that com- 
manding position a hundred guns could easily have been used. 
We looked down for one whole day from there on Rosecrans' 
army as it crossed the Tennessee River. The men waded in 
water about breast high, the pontoon bridge being reserved for 
artillery and wagon trains. 

It has been said that Rosecrans would have taken Missionary 
Ridge in the rear if our troops had occupied it. But Rosecrans' 
army was beaten and had no stomach for attack, and how could 
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he attack without exposing his rear to Bragg' s following and 
victorious army? All day we listened for the sound of Bragg's 
attack, but we heard no guns except such as the cavalry used in 
their many encounters with the retreating force. In one of our 
artillery fights with the retreating army, the firing was as rapid 
and precise as any I had ever experienced. One of our batteries 
had to be moved by hand, so great was our loss in horses, and 
my own mare went on three legs for several months, a shell 
having burst immediately under us. Of course I do not know 
Bragg's reasons for inaction. There may have been a question 
of supplies or transportation. Now Dalton, only thirty miles 
from Chattanooga, was Bragg's base of supplies, and the wagons 
of the entire army could have been used in bringing up the 
supplies. I was in Dalton immediately after Rosecrans escaped, 
and the place was filled with long trains of cars loaded with 
supplies of every sort. To us of the cavalry it was a matter of 
wonder and disgust that Bragg did not crush Rosecrans before 
he could cross the Tennessee River. We may not have known 
the real difficulties, if there were any, but, in the absence of 
Bragg's reasons, we must remain of the opinion that a great 
opportunity was lost. 

We, the cavalry, remained on Missionary Ridge for several 
days. Then Rosecrans, finding he was not pursued, recrossed the 
river and took up strong positions from which, I heard after- 
wards, Bragg failed to dislodge him after repeated efforts and 
fearful losses. The fighting being all over, General Pegram and 
his staff were soon on their way to Richmond. When I arrived 
in Richmond, I resigned my commission as major in the Com- 
misary Department, and retook my old rank in the regular army 
as lieutenant of infantry, with orders to report to General Lee. 
When I reported to General Lee he was encamped in Cul- 
peper County, Virginia. He had me commissioned captain of 
artillery and assigned me to duty at his headquarters as as- 
sistant chief ordnance officer, Army Northern Virginia. He 
asked me if I thought I would now remain with him, and I 
replied that I expected to do so until he sent me away. Thus I 
remained with him to the end and surrendered with him at 
Appomattox. 
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From what I have written it will be seen that our career in 
Tennessee was neither pleasant nor profitable. We were very 
active, engaged in many skirmishes, and made long and hard 
marches, but there was no glory and little satisfaction in it 
all. For my own part I could never reconcile myself to the 
position of commissary. Pegram had been as good as his word 
and kept me near him, and my duties as commissary were con- 
fined to signing papers prepared for me by my subordinates, and 
he also assigned me to duty as adjutant-general of his division 
at the first opportunity, thus relieving me from all commissary 
duties. But my responsibilities as commissary were heavy on me. 
I had turned over large sums of money to my subordinates, 
without knowing whether or not it had been properly disbursed, 
and my relief was great when my final report and my resignation 
were accepted by the department. While in the Army of Ten- 
nessee, two things struck me as very strange : the fierce jeal- 
ousies among the officers of our command, and the character 
of the men in civil life. These jealousies lasted through the 
war, and two of the commanders of regiments in our command 
were killed in street fights after the war by brother officers, 
their quarrels having originated during their service in the army. 
And the people were divided politically, at least in East Tennes- 
see, many being our friends, but the majority, it seemed to me, 
were our enemies. There was a strong party of descendants of 
Virginia ancestors who universally stood our friends, but there 
were very many who stood by the Union, and I could never 
feel safe in any company of strangers. In the mountains there 
was a class of men called 'bush-whackers' who did not hesitate 
to take a shot at us on our marches, when they could do so with 
safety to themselves. This was a new situation to me. In 
Virginia we were one in everything touching the war. There 
may have been enemies among us, but at any rate we did not 
know it, while in Tennessee we seemed to be in an enemy's 
country much of the time. 

My assignment to duty at General Lee's headquarters was in 

October, 1863, and I entered at once upon my duties. The 

army was camped in Culpeper County, Virginia, and there was 

no fighting. Lee and Grant seemed to be watching each other. 

20 
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There were those who, knowing Grant's character, believed he 
would attempt a winter campaign, and General Lee may have 
been one of them. When Grant suddenly crossed the river and 
confronted us at Mine Run, we faced him for two days, I think ; 
an artillery duel resulting, but no attack. Finding there was no 
intention of an immediate attack, General Lee recrossed the 
Rapidan, placing the river between us and the enemy. Grant 
did not follow or press us, but allowed us to retire without 
molestation. Grant made no attempt to cross the river, and we 
went into winter quarters along the Rapidan, with headquarters 
three miles from Orange Court House, in a pine grove on the 
plank road to Fredericksburg. 

The General and his staff were in tents, made comfortable by 
brick chimneys and plank floors. We were divided into five 
messes, each mess in a group of tents to itself, and connected 
with each other by tan-bark walks to protect us against the 
Orange mud. The walks had a railing of poles on each side to 
guide us in the dark nights. 

General Lee's mess was composed of himself and Colonels 
Marshall and Venable, aids, and Walter H. Taylor, adjutant- 
general. My mess consisted of Colonel Baldwin, my chief, 
Major Young, and myself. The other messes were composed of 
the officers of the different departments, the medical, quarter- 
master, commissary, and inspector-general. The chief of ar- 
tillery did not camp with us. Colonel Cole was chief quar- 
termaster, and Colonel Corley was chief commissary, and these 
two officers, with their assistants, messed together. Colonel 
Murray and Major Peyton of the inspector-general's depart- 
ment, messed together, and Dr. Gild, medical director, and 
Drs. Breckenridge, Wingfield, and Herndon, formed another 
mess. Each officer had his own private tent, and attached to 
each mess were a mess tent and a cook tent. Each officer had 
his own private servant, and there was a cook to each mess, and 
also a wagon and teamster. The military family, therefore, of 
General Lee consisted of about thirty-five officers and about 
fifty negro servants. 

To avoid the danger of sparks burning our tents, we were all 
supplied with soft coal, which we burned in grates let in to our 
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brick chimneys. We could have been very comfortable if our 
rations had been larger and of better quality, but one quarter of 
a pound of musty bacon and one pound of flour was our entire 
ration all that winter and up to the end of the war. Poor as 
was our ration, however, I do not remember hearing anyone 
complain. We all knew that many of our loved ones at home 
were almost starving. 

The whole winter we devoted to preparations for the struggle 
which would come in the spring. That the struggle would 
come, and be a death struggle, we all knew. Hitherto we had 
contended with a succession of Federal generals, all of them 
hampered by instructions from Washington, and we had gener- 
ally beaten them, one after another. But now we had opposed 
to us the only successful general the North had produced, and 
he had been put in command of all the armies of the North, and 
had accepted command on the condition that there would be no 
instructions from Washington. He, therefore, could concentrate 
at will, and his strategy being confined to his own brain could 
be kept secret from the world, for secrecy is the very life of 
strategy. And besides this, the whole power of the nation had 
been brought to bear on the strengthening and equipping of his 
army, or rather armies. Large bounties were offered and at- 
tracted the hundreds of thousands of idle men at home and 
abroad, and Germany filled up the ranks which had been thinned 
in battle. 

On one occasion in the next campaign I was sent to question 
a captured regiment, and could not find in it one single officer 
or man who spoke one word of English ; and it is a known fact 
that an interpreter was generally necessary in communicating 
with prisoners. The captured regiment was guarded by sentinels 
who prevented anyone from passing the guard line, but our men 
were exchangiug their bags of tobacco for the little bags of 
coffee of the Union men. The bargains were made by signs, 
holding up their little bags, and when a bargain was concluded 
the sentinels passed the bags in and out of the line. 

There was a Catholic priest in the Union regiment, as chap- 
lain, I suppose, a handsome young fellow in a perfectly new 
uniform, who, seeing one of our cavalry men holding up a pair 
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of worn and broken boots, sat down on the ground and drew off 
his beautiful boots and passed them over, receiving the broken 
boots and drawing them on, apparently contented with his 
bargain. The Christian charity in this act was wonderful under 
the circumstances. 

Grant's army, therefore, was recruited up to full strength by 
drawing, by conscription and bounties, from the whole North 
and by bounties from the rest of the world, and his equipment 
in arms, provisions, and transportation was as good as unlimited 
means could buy. When I say that his force was four times as 
great as ours, I think I- have not overstated the case. 

On our side, there were no more men to be had. The 
Gettysburg and Chickamauga campaigns had thinned our ranks 
and there was no way of filling them up. All detailed men 
were ordered to the front and their places were filled with dis- 
abled men. My clerk was soon ordered to join his command, 
and for the remainder of the war I had all the clerkly duty of 
the office to do. I never had another clerk and had to make 
up the morning reports for transmission to General Lee every 
morning, a hard job for me, as I had had no training as a clerk. 
In spite of all this, our ranks remained fearfully thin. A regi- 
ment of men rarely exceeded three hundred and was often below 
that; brigades which had numbered five thousand were often 
below fifteen hundred men. We had arms and ammunition, 
for we captured them, but all other supplies, especially food, 
were utterly inadequate, and it is hard fighting on an empty 
stomach. 

When I remember these things, the campaign from the 
Wilderness to Petersburg comes up before me as the greatest 
wonder of the war. We worked hard all that winter at Orange 
Court House in all departments, but in spite of all our efforts, 
when spring came, nothing seemed to have been accomplished. 
Our ranks certainly had not been filled up, and we were fearfully 
short of supplies, how short no one knew but the heads of the 
departments. These, then, were the conditions under which 
General Lee entered upon the campaign which opened in the 
spring of 1864. 
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The Night Before the Wilderness Battle 

In the spring of 1864 I was attached to General Lee's staff, 
and had been so attached for more than six months, as assist- 
ant chief ordnance officer, Army of Northern Virginia, and was 
frequently ordered to Richmond on business with General 
Gorgas, the chief of the Bureau of Ordnance. 

I was in Richmond on the 4th of May, and left there on an 
early train the morning of the 5th. At about 2 p.m. I arrived 
at Orange Court House, where the army had been in quarters 
during the winter. It struck me that the place was singularly 
quiet, no soldiers or wagons, only a few ambulances moving 
about. At the railroad station was a solitary courier from 
headquarters, sitting on his horse and holding mine by the 
bridle. In answer to my inquiries, he said the whole army had 
moved early in the morning, and he believed he was the only 
man left. In a moment I was in the saddle and we were gal- 
loping down the plank road toward Fredericksburg. 

This plank road was built by General Lee's army during the 
winter, and was intended to connect Orange Court House with 
Fredericksburg, but, unfortunately, the planking only extended 
a few miles. This road passed through the Wilderness Battle- 
field and Spottsylvania Court House. It also passed by the 
late camp of General Lee and his staff, and I was tempted to 
ride in and take a look at the place, which had been my home 
for the last six months. Nothing was left but the brick chimneys 
of our tents and one hen, which had had her nest under my bed 
and had laid me an egg every day for many weeks, and was now 
walking around our late camp, clucking her disgust at our de- 
sertion of her. I turned away, but on looking back saw that 
the courier had caught her and had wrung her neck. 

In an hour we had overtaken the supply trains of the army 
and found the road blocked beyond a possibility of a passage to 
the front. We took to the woods, with occasional sedge-grass 
fields, and soon caught up with the rear of the marching 
columns. 

For some time we had been hearing heavy skirmishing at the 
front, and now suddenly the woods resounded with the loud 
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roar of musketry, and we knew the battle had begun. I found 
afterward that the Heth and Wilcox divisions of the third corps 
and part of the second corps had engaged the Federal advance 
and, though unexpected on both sides, the fighting had been 
heavy. 

But the darkness soon put a stop to it, and the silence de- 
prived us of our only guide to the front. We met a large body 
of prisoners on their way to the rear, and inquired of almost 
every man we met, but nobody could tell us anything about 
anything or anybody. The country was an almost impenetrable 
wood, which, with the darkness, left only the road as a guide to 
the front or the rear. 

After riding about for some time in the vain search for our 
headquarters, I determined to go into camp in one of the small 
sedge-grass fields, with which the woods were interspersed. 
Starting a fire I sent the courier away in search of our 
wagons or staff headquarters, for I had had nothing to eat since 
breakfast in Richmond. I saw no more of him that night, but 
my fire attracted many visitors who, like myself, were searching 
for their commands. 

After a while, Colonel Baldwin and Major Young of our staff 
rode up, but they knew no more than I where the General or the 
rest of the staff were, or our wagons, and soon concluded to 
remain. We picketed our horses and sat down around the 
fire, determined to make the best of the situation. 

Two more horsemen approached, one of them asking what 
camp was that, and where the provost guard was. We could 
not inform him. He then said, "I am Captain T. of the provost 
guard, and this is a Federal major I have taken prisoner and I 
don't know what to do with him. Won't you take him off my 
hands and give me an opportunity of finding my command?" 

After some demur we consented, and told the Yankee Major 
to picket his horse and take a seat at the fire. This he did, and 
we formed a somewhat incongruous and very hungry party. 
The conversation turned upon eating, and each of us dilated 
upon the best dinners we remembered and the viands we would 
now prefer. The prisoner seemed amused at our wretchedness 
and presently said very politely, "Gentlemen, you seem to be 
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very hungry. If you will look in my saddle pockets, you will 
find five days' rations, to which you are perfectly welcome." 
The offer was promptly accepted, and in a moment we had 
before us a canvas bag, containing five pounds of pickled pork, 
a bag of hard tack, also a bag of coffee and a tin cup. The 
meat was cut into five equal slices, and soon each man, the 
prisoner included, was toasting his slice on his sabre point, the 
rich juice dripping on the crackers laid down to receive it. No 
one but a soldier can understand what this supper was to us. 
The coffee also was passed around in a tin cup, and that we en- 
joyed especially, for it was a luxury we seldom had. 

When supper was over our prisoner said, "If you will now 
unstrap my overcoat behind my saddle you will find a flask of 
brandy and a bundle of cigars." We passed his flask around, and 
lighting his cigars gave ourselves up to solid comfort. 

As our night was young, someone suggested to our prisoner 
that he tell us a story. He said he could not remember any 
story but the story of his capture that evening, and would tell 
that if we wished to hear it. Of course we assented. 

The Yankee Major's Story 

"I am a major of the New York, Sedgwick's Corps. 

Yesterday we had five days' rations issued, with orders to be 
ready to move at a moment's notice. We had had several false 
alarms, however; rations had been issued with the same orders, 
but nothing came of it. My wife was staying at a farm house 
in our rear, and I wished to take leave of her and provide a 
conveyance to the railroad station. Upon consultation with my 
colonel, it was decided that I might go, and that even though 
the command should move in my absence I could easily over- 
take it on horseback. I passed the night at the farm house and 
early this morning went out in search of the conveyance. But 
you all know what this is. The poor old farmers had not a 
horse left, and I rode from house to house for a long time in 
vain. Finally I succeeded, and starting my wife for the station 
rode rapidly back toward camp. But my difficulties soon 
began. Long before I reached our camping ground I found 
the road blocked with wagons and ambulances and was com- 
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pelled to go through the fields. When I reached camp not a 
man of the command was left. There were some people about, 
whites and negroes, who were intent on gathering the refuse of 
the camp, old kettles, blankets, boxes, and barrels, which they 
collected into piles and stood guard over, awaiting assistance in 
removal. But none of them could tell me anything. They did 
not even know what regiment had camped there. 

"I hurried on and soon overtook large bodies of troops pur- 
suing their way through the fields towards the river, the roads 
being all blocked with wagons, ambulances, and artillery. On 
reaching the river I found each ford and bridge fully occupied, 
with the approach to it crowded. I rode up and down the 
river bank, seeking for a crossing, but the banks were all steep, 
the river swollen and angry. I rode back to one of the columns 
and forced my way in behind the first wagon I could come at, 
and there crept behind that wagon until the sun was low in the 
heavens. It would sometimes stand still for half an hour, and 
then creep forward twenty paces, to stand still another half hour. 
At last I got across, and then the sun was going down behind 
Wilderness woods. 

"I turned sharply to the right and rode rapidly up the bank 
of the river. The dropping shots all day had now developed 
into a roar of musketry, indicating a heavy battle. Upon 
entering the woods I was guided entirely by the firing, keeping 
well to the right, as my corps was generally on that flank. 
Pressing on through the tangled wood, the darkness deepening 
all the while, I became aware that the firing had ceased. I had 
nothing now to guide me ; still I pressed on. Presently I came 
upon an open field, and in the light of it could see a column of 
troops rapidly marching along a road across the further side and 
disappearing in the dark woods, and I saw that they wore the 
blue. Pressing forward I came to a stream of water with high 
banks. I put my horse at it, but he refused it. He is a good 
one, and I knew it was bad. I rode up and down looking for 
a crossing, and at last, following a cow-path, plunged in and 
with difficulty got to the other side. By this time, the troops 
had all disappeared in the woods. I determined to follow, but 
just as I was entering the woods at the point I had seen them 
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enter, the firing began again, this time immediately behind me. 
I stopped to think. I did not like the looks of things at all. 
But the firing soon ceased, and I rode forward in the darkness. 
When I overtook the men in the road, I asked, 'What command 
is this?' No answer. I repeated the question. No answer. 
The men about me did not even speak among themselves. 
Determined to find out, I rode along the side of the road until 
I was far up alongside the main column. The troops behind 
seemed to be a small detachment. I put my hand on the 
shoulder of a man marching by my side and asked, 'What is 
your regiment?' 'Me fight mit Sigel.' This was all right, 
but a voice on the other side of me sung out, 'If one of you 
opens his mouth again, I will send a bullet after him.' This 
was strange and very awkward. I fell back to the rear, and 
riding along behind the troops, was presently aware that there 
was a horseman beside me. After a little hesitation I asked if 
he knew what troops were in front ; he said he did not, that he 
had lost his command, and I exchanged confidences with him 
on that subject. He presently said, ' We won't be allowed to 
ride through those troops, suppose we turn off and try to get 
around them.' I agreed, and riding a short distance to the left 
of the road saw an open field not far off In answer to my 

companion's question, I had told him I belonged to the 

New York Infantry. 

"When we reached the open field, my companion, who was 
following me said, ' I reckon you had better put up your hands. 
You are a prisoner.' I turned to look at him and saw the gleam 
of his pistol pointed at me, within three feet of me. I 
hesitated. He calmly remarked, ' I will count three and if your 
hands are not up over your head, I will fire. One — two — ' 
There was no use to resist, and I put up my hands. 'Now ride 
toward that light' I said I could not guide my horse. 'Ride 
with your knees, man.' I started and got along better than I 
expected. I think my horse naturally went toward the light, 
and the light was the light of the fire around which we are now 
sitting. On the way here my captor met a soldier who, at his 
request, relieved me of my arms. What I don't understand is, 
where was that body of Federal troops going?" 
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I answered, "I can tell you, Major. They were prisoners 
going to the rear. I met them myself this evening." 

I was then called on for a story and said I would tell them 
about one of Mosby's feats in the Valley. It had been told me 
by an old farmer when I was last at my home and was riding 
along the road from Ripon to Myerstown, the scene of the 
fight. 

Mosby's Fight 

"Ever since the War began, the turnpike road from Charles- 
town to Berryville had been the great highway for troops, 
artillery and wagons, as the two opposing armies marched and 
countermarched up and down the Valley. Half way between 
Charlestown and Berryville, at a place called Ripon, a country 
road crosses the turnpike at right angles, going north to Summit 
Point and south to Myersford, about three miles' distance, and 
passes through Myerstown. The first mile is through cultivated 
fields, the second mile is through thick woods to Myerstown, 
and the last mile reaches Myersford, on the Shenandoah River. 
At Myerstown there is also a road crossing the road described 
at right angles, going east toward Charlestown and west toward 
Berryville. 

"Mosby's headquarters were generally in Loudon County, 
but his scouts were always in the Valley and kept him posted 
as to the movements of troops and trains at all times. His plan 
was, upon information, to cross the river into the Valley suddenly 
in the night, and hiding his troops in the thick woods over- 
looking the highways, pounce upon his prey like a hawk. The 
damage he inflicted was enormous. His captures of men and 
his destruction of property were out of all proportion to the size 
of his force, and every effort was make to put a stop to his 
depredations. But he escaped every trap laid for him, and 
sometimes caught the trappers and carried them away. At 

last Major of the Federal army, volunteered to catch 

him. 

"It had been explained that Mosby's men were better riders 
and better mounted than any force opposed to him, and as a 
consequence, even though he was beaten, he and his men would 
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get away. But Major 's force was made up of selected 

riders, mounted on swift horses of Southern breeds. The Major 
was brave, and so also were his men; all they asked was an open 
field and a fair fight, and this was publicly announced. 

"Mosby heard of the challenge, and silently accepted it. 
Summoning his entire force, he picked them out, man by man 
and horse by horse. None but the bravest and best men, and 
the swiftest and best horses were taken, plead as they would. 

"One dark night he crossed at Myersford and took his 
position in the woods, one mile from Ripon. He knew it was 

the habit of Major to march his force along the turnpike 

every morning to Berryville and back to Charlestown in the 
evening, passing Ripon on his way back about 4 p.m. Having 
ascertained that the Federal force had passed on its way to 
Berryville, he sent one third of his command under an officer to 
within three hundred yards of Ripon, hiding them in an orchard 
and behind some farm buildings. His instructions were to wait 
until about half the force had passed the junction of the two 
roads, and then charge boldly, and when overpowered, retreat 
down the road toward him. These orders were obeyed to the 
letter. The charge was terrific, cutting the force completely in 
two, creating dire confusion, and with ordinary troops might 
have been a rout. But soon order was restored and the Rebs 
were in full retreat, followed closely by the whole Federal force. 
The pace was terrible and soon the woods were entered. 

"Like a tornado, sudden and unexpected, Mosby fell upon the 
flying squadrons. In a charge, order and discipline are, of course, 
in a measure abandoned, but when in addition to this necessary 
confusion an attack comes from the rear, the conditions are too 
hard for the best troops, and they were driven in confusion 
down to Myerstown and beyond it. Between Myerstown and 
the river the retreating squadron of Mosby's command, turned 
and charged their pursuers, driving them back to Myerstown. 
Attacked front and rear, part fled to the right toward Berry- 
ville, part to the left toward Charlestown, both of them pursued 
for several miles by Mosby's men, freely using both sword and 
pistol on the flying foe, and the rout and the disaster were now 
complete. 
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"As I rode along the road with the old farmer he explained 
the details of the fight more fully than I can do, showing the 
graves along the roadside, the spot where Mosby hid his advance 
guard, and the place in the woods from which he charged the 
rear of the enemy." 

Major Y.'s Story 

"My story will be short. It is about a very singular 
occurrence last autumn at Mine Run. I had the facts from 
General Rodes, in front of whose command the thing happened. 

"You all remember when we came back from Gettysburg 
General Lee took up his position in Culpeper, with the Rappa- 
hannock on his front and the Rapidan in his rear. I think he 
wanted as much room between Richmond and himself as he 
could get, and to give the enemy as little room as possible 
between him and Washington. I also think General Lee wished 
to be allowed to winter in Culpeper, but the accession of Gen- 
eral Grant to the command of the Federal forces caused him 
much uneasiness and made him very watchful. He seemed to 
think that General Grant would signalize his advent to the east 
by some unusual move, perhaps in a winter campaign, with the 
object of driving him (Lee) into Richmond. He was not at all 
surprised, therefore, when in December (although there was 
snow, and the Rapidan froze that night) the Union Army 
crossed the Rappahannock, advanced, and offered him battle. 

"But with ranks terribly thinned at Gettysburg, General Lee 
was not willing to fight with the Rapidan behind him. Throwing 
forward a force to check the advance, he made his preparations 
to retire across the Rapidan. The line of battle was formed at 
Mine Run, and I think we faced Grant for two days. The 
fighting was confined to the artillery almost entirely during the 
period. Finding that Grant did not intend to attack, General 
Lee retired across the Rapidan. He was not pressed by the 
enemy, but was allowed to retire without molestation, and went 
into winter quarters in Orange County, with headquarters near 
Orange Court House. 

"While the armies faced each other at Mine Run the incident 
occurred of which I have spoken. Of course there was appre- 
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hension. The pickets were cautioned to be vigilant, and the 
men slept on their arms. In front of Rodes the pickets were 
in squads of six men, four of them sleeping while two kept 
watch. 

"In the dead of night the sleepers were awakened by the 
faint cry of ' Kill him ! Stick him with your bayonets ! ' Spring- 
ing up and straining their eyes, in the dim light of the moon on 
a cloudy night they saw a number of figures rushing about in 
the sedge-grass and using their bayonets with great vigor. 
With faculties benumbed by sleep and terrified by the appalling 
scene before them, they lost their self-possession, and firing their 
guns fled back to the main body, reporting that the enemy had 
advanced and were silently bayoneting our pickets. The alarm 
was given and was spread rapidly from Rode's Division right 
and left; the whole second corps was soon under arms. The 
officers were convinced that Grant's signalizing move was now 
about to culminate in a night attack on our left flank, and the 
men remained under arms the whole of the night determined to 
give him a warm reception. But in the morning the missing 
pickets, supposed to have been bayoneted, walked quietly back 
to the lines and explained that several squads had combined in 
an effort to catch an opossum, and that the terrible bayonet 
thrusts had all been aimed at his fat body as he dodged about 
among the sedge-grass. 

"General Rodes said he was a little ashamed of the thing, but 
it was too good to keep, and would probably go down in history 
as the Opossum Battle at Mine Run." 

We were all now ready for sleep, but the difficulty was, what 
should we do with our prisoner? He had refused to be paroled 
early in the evening; said he would take his chances, — "I may 
be recaptured, you know, in which case I should feel foolish if 
I had been paroled." At last we agreed to take turns and 
watch him through the night. This arranged, we lay down 
and were soon asleep, leaving one man on guard. With feet to 
the fire, saddle blanket under your back, and your saddle for 
a pillow, the uninitiated do not know what comfort a soldier 
sometimes gets out of such conditions. I had the first hour's 
watch, but my sleep the remainder of the night was as 
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sweet and profound as any I have ever known on beds of 
down. 

The loud boom of a heavy gun broke the stillness of the 
morning and summoned us from our slumber and our dreams, 
and we looked into each other's faces in the cold gray light of 
the breaking day. The fire had gone out and a cold mist was 
driving by on the morning breeze and leaving its chill on the 
half-awakened group. 

But where was the prisoner? Gone ! Yes, gone, and none 
of us ever heard of him again. That someone had slept on his 
post was very certain, but who it was was never determined 
among us. I don't think that any of us regretted it. He was 
a brave man, evidently a soldier, and a good fellow, and we 
were indebted to him for the main pleasure of the evening. 
Besides we had no time to think about him or discuss his 
escape. 

The loud gun was Grant's signal for general attack on our 
lines. First came the rattling fire of our retreating pickets, 
followed by the rolling fire of the advancing enemy, and then 
the loud roar of more than a hundred thousand muskets pro- 
claimed the opening of the great Battle of the Wilderness, and 
mounting our horses we were soon in the throes of that mighty 
conflict. 

A. R. H. Ranson. 

Catonsville, Maryland. 



